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Happy New Year to you all, and es- 
pecially to those boys and girls who are 
getting their very first copy. of Story 
Parade. Glad to have you. We Story 
Paraders are going to have fun in 1948. 
There will be exciting stories about horses 
and dogs and people. You will like that 
family, the Puzzlewits, who think of 
enough games and tricks to keep everyone 
busy. You will like the Merry Mice, too, 
and that old cowboy, Soapy Smith. 

Then maybe—well, here are Peterkin 
and Petunia, who are not so bad either 
when they behave. Bow to the children, 
penglets, and don’t suck your fin, Petunia. 

Of course, the penglets don’t always be- 
have well, as you may have noticed. There 
was that business a couple of months back 
when they played such a trick on the 
Merry Mice. I expect some of you won- 
dered how you came to have that picture 
of the mice hiding in the Swiss cheese 
twice. Well, that was the penglets’ doing. 

It happened like this. One day last Oc- 
tober Peterkin came to me and said, 
“Uncle Pete, we are getting big and we 
eat a lot. Now we think we ought to help 
you more. It’s a lot of work to make 
Story Parade and there are some things we 
could do. I could put those lines around 
the Merry Mice and Petunia could hand 
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commas and paper clips to the editors.” 

So I took the penglets with me to the 
office and told the editors how they 
wanted to help us. 

One editor looked over his glasses, 
frowned and shook his head. 

But another editor smiled and said she 
































knew just the thing. “We are getting the 
November magazine ready to go, and little 
Peterkin and Petunia can gather the pages 
and put them together.” 

All went well for a while. Then the edi- 
tors decided to have a conference and the 
smiling editor said that the penglets were 
doing so nicely at putting pages together 
that they could go right on by themselves. 

That was when the penglets began to 
get ideas. 

“Here are those Merry Mice,” said 
Peterkin, “scampering all over the page 
again. They think they’re smart.” 

“Let’s take ’em out,” said Petunia. 

“No,” said Peterkin. ‘““That would look 
funny. We'll put in the old page about 
the cat and the Swiss cheese and everyone 
will think they don’t know any better 
than to try the same trick twice. And 
won’t they be boiling?” 

But things turned out differently when 





the children who read Story Parade told us 
what had happened. The Merry Mice just 
flicked their tails and didn’t care at all. The 
editors did, though. Peterkin and Petunia 
were in deep disgrace. They got a good 
spanking and were put to bed before dark. 
However, now they have made a New 
Year’s resolution to do exactly what they are 
told, and nothing but what they are told. 
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In those days I was mate on the Nancy B, 


Which was hit by a storm from a tropical sea, 

And it blew us up north on a southerly gale 

That was laced through with sleet and with 
rain and with hail. 

Oh, it cleared off at last to a bronze-bright 
day, 

But the stout Nancy B, sir, becalmed she lay. 

It was cold as cold in those northern seas— 

Too cold for even a breath of breeze. 

We tried every seamen’s trick we knew, 

But no wind came up—not a bugle blew! 

Then the truth was plain beyond supposin’, 

Yes, sir, the winds in the air had frozen! 

And the purple clouds hung low and clear 

In a motionless, frozen atmosphere! 

It sure looked bad for the Nancy B, 

And the captain and crew—and, alas, for me! 

There was nothing to do but take our ease 

And sit there and most genteelly freeze! 

Oh, we kept up our watches and bells and 
such, 

But we hadn’t a hope—at least not much— 

Of escaping that frigid and frightful fate. 

We figured a breeze would come—too late! 

It was on my watch—off to starboard, too— ‘ 

I was contemplatin’ the empty view, 

When a shimmering iceberg, green and 
white, | 
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Came floating majestically into sight. 

And there, awash in the northern seas, 

A dignified walrus sat taking his ease, 

While using his great massive bulk as a slide 

Were several young polar bears taking a ride! 

Such a frolicsome sight, sir, we hadn’t seen 

Since our breath turned white with an icy 
sheen, 

And we laughed and laughed and laughed 
until 

Through the air there ran a shimmering 
thrill, 

And so heaven may help me, if you please, 

We had stirred ourselves up a spanking 
breeze! 

So we hustled away from that arctic spot, 

But the bears are still playing there, like 
as not! 


Next Month 


The February Story Parape has a grand 
time celebrating three holidays at once— 
Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, 
and Valentine’s Day . . . La Vana has sugges- 
tions for fun at a WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY 
Party . . . HeLen Nicoray, daughter of 


Lincoln’s famous biographer, tells about 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN as the children of his day 
knew him . . . And there’s a gay VALENTINE 
cover by LENorA Comses, plus a PAPER DOLL 
VALENTINE and instructions for making 
THE PENNYWINKS’ 
VisiToR surprises the whole family . . . GLEN 
Rounps tells how to capture “them varmints” 
in WHITEY AND THE RusTLeRS . . . CHAM- 
PIONS OF THE PEaks reaches an exciting con- 
Do you like to draw? Let 
KATHARINE GIBSON help you in DRaAwiNnG 
Cats . . . CorNELIus DEWITT shows us how 
the world looked when it was covered with 
Guaciers . . . And WiLFrip Bronson tells 


how to find a Grounp Hoc’s ApprEss. 


CANDY VALENTINES .. . 
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By PAUL ANNIXTER 


Surry HIMSELF was primarily to 
blame for what happened that fall day. 
He had always been a bit too inde- 
pendent for his own good, and since his 
friendship with old Sounder, the ranch 
dog, had sprung up, he’d been a con- 
stant worry to Jesse Hunnicutt. 
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Slipstream, he was called—Slippy for oes 


‘short—and he’d been named for his 


speed. His hide was the color of run- 
ning bronze. When in action, with fly- 
ing mane and wild of eye and nostril, 
his head might have been that of 
Pegasus the winged. He was only a two- 
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year-old, but already the pride of High 
Ranch. Some day, Jesse Hunnicutt be- 
lieved, Slippy would be as good as any 
of the champion polo ponies he had 
raised. 

There was nothing really bad about 
Slippy. He was just too full of ideas and 
pranks which walled him off from seri- 
ous training. Sometimes in his wide- 
browed skull a cunning brain seemed 
bent on mischief—at least, so Jake Mar- 
den, the ranch foreman, claimed. Let 
a day dawn when a visiting buyer was 
to appear and Slippy would disappear 
up the mountain. As High Ranch was 
fenceless open range there was little to 
be done about this, unless someone re- 
membered to lock Slippy in the barn. 


It was old Sounder who had really 
gotten Slippy into the habit of these 
disappearances. He was the _ special 
property of young Jesse, who was fif- 
teen, and old Jesse’s only son. Part 
Walker, with an admixture of mastiff 
in his blood, Sounder had a seamed and 
melancholy face, big bones, great lub- 
berly paws, and the heart of a lion. No 
respecter of bounds or barriers was 
Sounder, but a privileged character 
who spent a great share of his days on 
the heights, tracking rabbit, fox, or 
wild cat. 

Slippy had met Sounder one day in 
spring far up among the pinon pines. 
They had smelled noses and each had 
belonged specially to the other from 
there on in. They had met often after 
that, up there in the peaks, far from 
the sounds and scents of the ranch. 
Sometimes the pair would remain away 
for two days and two nights running, 
dependent upon one another for com- 
pany and moral support; Slippy feed- 
ing and rolling in some cup between 
the peaks where the grass grew lush all 
summer, Sounder digging for marmots 














on a near-by slope or tracking rabbits 
in the brush, till darkness brought 
them close together. Great days for 
them both. 

Alone, Slippy would never have had 
the initiative for such forays, but with 
Sounder to lead the way, the long wan- 
derings among the crags were an end- 
less adventure. At such times, with all 
the animals’ wild instincts uppermost, 
not even young Jesse or old Jesse him- 
self could get near the two when they 
happened to sight them among the 
peaks. 

So it was on the November day in 
question. For some time knife-edged 
blasts of wind had warned of bad 
weather close at hand, but Jesse Hun- 
nicutt had elected to stay at High 
Ranch till snow actually fell. Then one 
morning the ranch hands awoke at 
dawn with a norther sobbing through 
the cracks and chinks of the bunk-house 
and a sting of sleet in the air. Dun 
clouds hung low over the peaks and the 
valleys were lost in a smudgy haze. 
There was not an hour to spare if they 
expected to get stock and equipment to 
the lowlands in time to escape the on- 
coming blizzard. 

Slippy and Sounder were missing 
again. Both had been away overnight, 
and old Jesse muttered profanely as he 
scanned the high trails. Within an hour 
gear and stock were ready to move, and 
still no sign of the runaways. Grudging- 
ly Jesse gave the order to leave, but he 
himself rode up-trail a way for one last 
look for Slipstream. Young Jesse fol- 
lowed on Uncle, a solid, sure-footed 
piebald. 

For nearly an hour the two searched 
and called into the teeth of the wind, 
but to no avail. Slippy and Sounder 
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Sounder went after the rabbits. 


were far up the mountain at the time, 
taking refuge in the lee of a rock ledge. 
Old Jesse hated to abandon the 
search, not the least of his reasons be- 
ing the loss of one of the most promis- 
ing horses ever raised on High Ranch. 
For when he turned his mount down- 
trail that day he never expected to see 
Slipstream alive again, though he hid 
the fact from his son. 

“We'll come back when the weather 
breaks and look for them again, son,” 
he placated. “Old Sounder’ll come 
through, never fear. But we've got to 
go now, or we'll never get down the 
mountain.” 

When the storm broke shortly be- 
fore dawn, Slipstream was sheltered in 
a high spruce grove where he had spent 
a chilly and restless night. Sounder was 
afar, engaged in his endless game of 
digging out mountain marmots, and 
now and then coursing after snowshoe 
rabbits. Slippy could hear him from 
time to time, sounding his hoarse bell- 
like hunting cry. 

By the time the sleet had turned to 
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driving snow, Sounder gave up his 
splendid game and sought his friend 
among the trees. When morning came 
with the storm increasing, uneasiness 
began to ride the pair. What feeding 
there was had already been covered 
with snow. Slippy’s thoughts turned to 
the warmth and security of the great 
barns at High Ranch. He had had 
enough for a time of this fodderless 
freedom. So, too, had Sounder. But when 
their steps turned down-trail and they 
emerged from the shelter of the spruce, 
they were almost swept from their feet 
by the sheer force of the gale. In places 
the snow was already belly-deep on 
Sounder, and everything familiar about 
the landscape had been obliterated. 

Sounder and Slipstream pressed on, 
heads bent to the blast. Trails were 
gone. Only their sure feet and their 
wild instincts kept them to the right 
way. On the steep slopes they slipped 
and scrambled precariously, then 
picked a slow and dextrous course 
along a mile of shelving rock ledges 
that pinched off into space. Later it was 
an even greater battle bucking through 
the drifts of the sheltered places. 

It was far past midday when they 
sighted the ranch buildings and Slippy 
experienced one of his first great 
shocks. The ranch was deserted. Not a 
trace of smoke rose from the ranch- 
house chimneys, and there were not 
even any fresh tracks to show which way 
the men had gone. 

Behind the summer lean-to the two 
took refuge and there Slippy found a 
few wisps of hay and straw in the long 
feed trough. Still others he uncovered 
by pawing the snowy ground beneath. 
Somewhat heartened by these memen- 
tos of man he settled down, eyes half 
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closed, sensitive ears a-twitch, to await 
the ranchers’ return. But Sounder had 
no such illusions. He prowled forlorn- 
ly, whining with a growing unrest. 

All that day the storm continued. 
Slippy finished every last sprig of hay 
in the lean-to. As the darkness of an- 
other night, hostile and smothering, de- 
scended on the mountain wilderness, he 
lifted his voice in sharp, imperative 
neighs. But no one came. 

Through the dark hours the two run- 
aways huddled together for warmth. 
When another day dawned with no 
lessening of the storm, loneliness and 
growing fear gripped Slippy. All that 
day the two waited and shivered in a 
world filled with storm, cold, and 
misery. But no one came, and through 
a second stormy night they pressed to- 
gether for very life’s sake, their coats 
covered with a thickening layer of frost 
and snow. (Continued on page 30.) 





They huddled together. 
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The captain of Fire Engine Company 
No. 5 put down the telephone and 
raised his voice in a shout: 

“Paddy Quinn!” 

A tall young fireman with big strong 
hands and a happy grin on his face 
came running up to answer the call. 
“Yes, Captain,” he said. 

“I have some surprising news for 
you,” said the captain. “You're getting 
a new engine to drive.” 

“A new engine!” Paddy Quinn really 
was surprised. ““What’s the matter with 
the old pumper?” 

“Nothing,” answered the captain. 
“But it’s too old. The city has just 
bought a brand-new pumper and this 
firehouse is getting it. It should be here 
this morning.” 

“That’s wonderful!” said Paddy 
Quinn, and his grin was more cheerful 
than ever. “I can hardly wait to see it.” 

The captain smiled as he walked 
away. He knew that Paddy Quinn was 
one of the best firemen in the whole 
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By MORT CORNIN 
Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


city. His engine was always first at 
every fire, because he was the fastest and 
safest driver in the Fire Department. In 
fact, that’s why Paddy Quinn was 
chosen to drive the brand-new pumper. 

Just then there was a roar of a power- 
ful motor and the clang of a new bell. 
Paddy Quinn and the other firemen 
looked outside. 

“There she is!” cried the captain. 

In front of the firehouse stood a new 
pumper, shiny and gleaming. It was the 
very latest type of engine, with a twelve- 
cylinder motor and twenty lengths of 
hose packed away on it. 

But Paddy Quinn was not smiling 
any more. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked the cap- 
tain. “Don’t you like it?” 

“It’s green!” said Paddy Quinn. 

“So it is,” said the captain. ““What’s 
wrong with that?” 
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“Fire engines are supposed to be 
red,”’ said Paddy Quinn. “I never drove 
a green one before.” 

“Well, now you know that sometimes 
they make fire engines that aren’t red,” 
said the captain. “And you're going to 
drive this one.” os 

All the firemen started to laugh. A 
fireman from one of the other trucks 
shouted, “Poor Paddy! He has to drive 
a green fire engine. Nobody will know 
he’s a real fireman.” 

“It looks more like a police car than 
a fire engine!” another fireman cried, 
and that really made Paddy Quinn 
angry. All firemen believe that the 
Fire Department is better than the Po- 
lice Department (and all policemen 
think the Police Department is better 
than the Fire Department). 

‘“There’s a policeman; let’s ask him,” 
laughed one of the firemen, pointing to 
a patrolman who was passing by. He 
called him over and asked, “Don’t you 
think this looks more like a police car 
than a fire engine?” 

The policeman looked carefully at 
the green engine and then he said, 
“Well, at first glance it does look like 
the police emergency truck, but after 
all it’s only a fire engine.” 

Though Paddy Quinn was very 
angry, there was nothing he could say. 
So he quietly went out to the engine, 
got into the driver’s seat and backed 
the pumper into the firehouse. 

Then, because he was a good driver, 
he examined the apparatus carefully. 





He learned how to work all the gadgets 
that controlled the water pumper, and 
he tested the water and the gasoline and 
the battery. He tried the motor, and 
when he heard its powerful hum he felt 
a little better. “Then Paddy rubbed 
down the engine until it shone like 
the sun. But he wasn’t happy. “The 
brighter it gets, the greener it looks,” 
he said to himself. 

And all the time he worked, the fire- 
men still laughed and poked fun at 
Paddy. They kept asking him, ‘““What’s 
a police car doing in a firehouse?” and 
it just didn’t do any good to tell them 
it was a real fire engine. 

Finally Paddy was through. The 
green engine was ready for duty. 

“Bang... bang... bang... bang!”’ 
The big bell over the firehouse desk 
started clanging a signal. “Bang... 
bang... bang.” 

“Box 43, Main Street and Madison 
Avenue,” the captain shouted. “We 
roll.” Firemen were running every 
which way, putting on boots and hel- 
mets and coats. Paddy Quinn was al- 
ready in the driver’s seat. He pressed 
the starter. The motor leaped to life 
with a roar. 

First out of the house shot the green 
engine, and it was halfway down the 
block before the red engines came 
through the firehouse doors. 

Racing down Main Street with siren 
wailing, the green engine was the speed- 
iest giant on the road. Soon Paddy 
Quinn could see smoke. 

















“It’s the little house next to the First 
National Bank,” said the captain. Pad- 
dy nodded his head. Smoke coming 
from the window on the second floor 
was drifting out of the house and across 
the front of the big bank building. 
Right up to the front of the house next 
to the bank Paddy Quinn drove the 
pumper. As he stopped, the three fire- 
men on the back of the engine scram- 
bled off to hook the hose to the hydrant. 

Now Paddy Quinn was excited and 
happy. He had driven so fast that the 
firemen had the hose attached and 
ready before any other engine arrived. 

“Nice going, Paddy!’’ shouted the 
captain. “All right, men, get a stream of 
water into the second-story window.” 
Just as the red engines started to arrive 
the water from the green fire engine 
gushed out toward the flames. 

Then a surprising thing happened. 
Four men came running out of the 
bank and straight up to Paddy Quinn. 
They had their hands high in the air, 
and they all wore black masks. 

“We give up,” they cried. “Take 
these guns.” And each of them threw a 
gun at Paddy Quinn’s feet. 

“Say, what is this?” asked the sur- 
prised fireman, but he was careful to 
pick up the guns first. 

Not one of the four men could 
answer. They were all shaking with 
fright. 

A man ran out of the bank. 
“Robbers!” he shouted. ‘Hold 


them! They just tried to steal all the 
money in the bank!”’ 

“Stand where you are, don’t move!” 
cried Paddy Quinn, and now he had a 
gun in each hand, pointed at the rob- 
bers. 

Just then the captain came out of the 
house. “Shut the water off,” he said to 
Paddy Quinn. “The fire’s out.” 

When the robbers heard the captain 
say that, all four of them seemed to 
find their voices at once and they 
started shouting together. “You mean 
to say you're a fireman!” “Is that a fire 
engine?” “I thought it was a _ police 
emergency truck!’ ““What’s the idea of 
making believe you were a policeman?” 

Paddy Quinn broke into a roar of 
laughter. ‘“‘Just because I wear a blue 
uniform doesn’t mean I’m a policeman. 
And just because my engine’s green 
doesn’t mean it’s a police car. It’s not 
our fault you got scared and ran out of 
the bank before you could steal the 
money. But I’m certainly glad you did.” 

From down the street came the sound 
of another siren. “And now here come 
the real police,” said Paddy Quinn. 

Then he turned to the firemen who 
were all gathered around staring with 
open mouths at him and the robbers, 
and he said, “Well, men, what do you 
think of a green fire engine now? It not 
only puts out fires but it catches rob- 
bers too.” 

Now it was Paddy Quinn’s turn to 
laugh, and he sure did. 
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SOAPY GETS WET By Glen Rounds 


“If'n it rains you'll git flooded out,” says 
Hairpants. “You better come up here.” “’Too 
dad-blamed many rocks up there!’ says Soapy. 


“| like a soft place for my bed!” 








Soapy Smith and Hairpants Hagadorn were “Besides,” he went on, “it ain’t goin’ to rain. 
camping for the night on Crazy Woman Creek, I’ve camped out for years an’ never got flooded 
on their way over to the Grand River country to out yet. | can read weather signs like an Injun. 
get some cattle. In fact, for years they have come to me for 


weather forecasts!”’ 





“Looks like rain, Soapy,”’ says Hairpants. ‘We 


better put our beds on high ground tonight.” 
Soapy didn’t think it would rain, and said so. *‘ 
“I'm goin’ t’ roll my bed out on this grassy 


place,” says he. 
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“Awful black clouds rollin’ up,’’ Hairpants said 
as he rolled his bed out on the little knoll. “Aw, 
that’s jest smoke from some prairie fire,’’ Soapy 
growled as he made his bed in the grassy hollow 


of the draw. 
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Along in the night the clouds rolled up, and 
lightning and thunder woke them both up. ‘‘Bet- 
ter move your bed up here, Soapy,”’ Hairpants 
said again. “Jest wind!’’ Soapy hollered back. 


“Never rains with the wind in the East!” 
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And then the rain broke. It was a regular 
cloudburst. Rain came down in sheets and in a 
few minutes the place where Soapy had his bed 
was a foot deep in water and running a strong 
current. Not only was Soapy’s bed under water, 
but his hat and boots were floating off in the 
dark! 





“Durn such weather!” was all he had to say 


as he fished around in the running water for his 


. clothes and bedding. 
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GLOBE 


Tue store Boat HAs come! There’s 
a Yankee notion boat at the wharf!” 

Drusilla’s brother Tom dashed into 
the Lee house with the news. Whirling, 
he was out again, running down Dock 
Street. 

“A store boat!” cried Drusilla, hop- 
ping up and down with joy. “May I go 
down to the wharf, Mother?” 

“Later,” answered Mother, “when 
the boat’s captain has passed his hand- 
bills through the village and is ready 
for trade, you and Jane and I will go, 
decently aboard and see the wares 
spread out. Perhaps, Jane, you can do 
some trading for your wedding chest.”’ 
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By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 
Illustrated by ELOISE WILKIN 


“I hope so,” said Jane, smiling. Jane 
was only seventeen, but old enough to 
be married, come October. Already she 
wore a grown-up and housewifely air. 

Drusilla ran out into the bright May 
morning. At the edge of the hill over- 
looking the Ohio River, she gazed down 
at the barge tied up at the little dock 
that linked this Indiana village of long 
ago with the river commerce. There 
were other children out along the rim 
of the hill, and women, too, shading 
their eyes against the dazzle of sun- 
struck water. Now they could see the 
captain coming ashore, and a boy with 
him. They carried sheaves of handbills. 
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Oh, what fun, thought Drusilla, to be 
such a boy! To live on the boat, to float 
down the big river with the current, 
stopping at this town and that one, 
bringing news and merchandise from 
the big Yankee cities. All the way to 
the Mississippi, and on to New Or- 
leans—what sights to be seen! 

Today, as Drusilla soon learned, 
there different kind of boat 
anchored below the hill. Not a notion 
boat, selling needles and pins, ribbons 
and buttons, nails and rope. No! The 
printing on the handbills said: 

ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL 
OF 
J. FOSTER’S GLASSBOAT 
with a cargo 
of handsome CUT GLASS from 
Pittsburgh 
and 

FRENCH CHINA from Cincinnati 

NOW IS YOUR CHANCE 
to stock your cupboards with the finest 

TABLEWARE 
ever brought down the river! 
Come one, come all. 
SEE THE DANCING BEAR! 
CAPTAIN J. Foster, Prop. 

And as soon as possible, Drusilla and 
Jane, their mother, and Tom, were 
bound for that glassboat. Jane and Tom 
were each carrying a bundle of rags and 
broken glass which Jane had been col- 
lecting for a long time. She expected to 
trade with Captain Foster for a set of 
china to use on her table when she be- 
came a “missus.” Her cheeks were pink 
as roses. 

For that matter, the cheeks of Dru 
silla and Tom were cherry red. Their 
feet barely touched earth. Tom could 
scarcely wait to see the dancing’ bear. 
Neither could Drusilla. But she was also 
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eager to see the fine tableware, and to 
help Jane select her pattern. 

Mother had a live chicken under her 
arm to help with the barter. She wore 
her trading look, her mouth a little 
tight at the corners, and a steely glint 
in her eye. Captain Foster, hearty and 
polite, welcomed his customers aboard. 

The cabin had been divided into 
rooms. The long front one was used for 
display and sales. The rear room, closed 
to the public, served as living quarters 
for the Foster family. ‘The bear—where 
did he stay? Surely not among the fine 
French china! 

It was Tom who first spied Master 
Bear. In a flash he and Drusilla were 
standing by the cage, built into one cor- 
ner of the show room. It was a narrow 
crude affair, enclosed with sturdy up- 
rights of planed timbers. Walk, turn, 
walk, turn. The poor, restless bear 
seemed never to cease walking and 
turning in the scant space. Outside sat 
an old man with a fiddle. Inquisitive 
Tom soon learned he was grand-dad to 
the Fosters. 


The bear 
was restless. 
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“Not too close 
there, young ‘uns,”’ 
‘¥ warned Grand-dad. 

“That bear's a 
meek-spirited crittur, but if ever he 
took a mind to, he could reach through 
and give a body a nasty swipe.” 

“Can he really dance?” asked Tom. 

“Bet yer bottom dollar he kin dance,” 
answered Grand-dad. ‘“‘Give ’im a sharp 
prod an’ a lively tune, an’ he’ll be at 
it. But we don’t let that happen till 
some buyin’s took place, y’understand.” 

The old man nodded slyly toward the 
villagers, who were busily examining 
and admiring Captain Foster’s wares. 
The captain and his wife moved with 
the crowd, pointing out the beauties of 
cut and design, thumping the glass to 
make it ring, or holding a delicate cup 
or plate up to the light. 

Tom ran back to Mother and Jane. 
“Hurry and decide,” he urged. “When 
you and the others have done your trad- 
ing, then the bear will dance.” 

““Fiddlesticks!”” exclaimed Mother, 
laughing. “Choosing a set of china is 
far more important than watching the 
antics of that poor, smelly creature. It 
will take us a while, lad.” 

Tom hurried back to the cage, dis- 
appointed. 

Where was Drusilla? She, too, had 
enjoyed a good look at the bear. But on 
her way back to join Mother and Jane, 
Drusilla had discovered something 


which caused her to stop, breathless , 


with wonder. She circled it slowly. 
It was a big, silvery globe, mounted 
on a pedestal about three feet high. The 
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magic thing about the globe was that 
you could see in it as clearly as in a mir- 
ror. It reflected not only the nearest 
objects, but the landscape far and wide. 
Moreover, all the images in its surface, 
though true in proportion, were re- 
duced in size, and gleaming with radi- 
ance. 

Drusilla could see herself circling 
there, a bright and toy-like Drusilla 
Lee. Back of her, the villagers moved, 
as in a silvery dream, among the spark- 
ling glass and the china with its gilt 
and flowers. There was the shaggy bear, 
and the old Grand-dad, and beyond the 
cabin windows the sunlight, the water, 
and the hills. Oh, the silver globe was 
like a small world, round and _ bur- 
nished! And the little figures moving 
on it were not everyday people, but 
beautiful and shining, as if they had 
been touched with magic and become 
perfect, fairy folk. 

Drusilla ran to her mother, urging 
her toward the globe. “It is indeed 
beautiful!” cried Mother, softly. “It is 
a gazing-globe,”’ she explained. “I saw 
another, once, on the lawn of the 
Judge’s mansion at Madison. A gazing- 
globe is made to stand in places of 
beauty and happiness, such as a garden, 
for somehow the reflections in it seem 
so perfect and fair. As if one looked in- 
to paradise itself,” whispered Mother, 
half to herself. 

“Could we buy this one?” asked Dru- 
silla. 

“It would be very dear in price,” an- 
swered Mother. “A foolish extrava- 
gance, and quite beyond our means.” 

This was final. Drusilla gave up her 
brief, glorious dream of owning the 
lovely globe. She watched with excite- 
ment the choosing of Jane’s china, and 
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shared her pride and pleasure. With 
others she watched the bear rear him- 
self up on his hind feet and prance 
heavily about to the scraping of Grand- 
dad’s fiddle. But she never lost sight of 
the globe and, as she left the boat, her 
gaze lingered on it fondly. 

Mother and Jane carried home part 
of the new china. It was arranged that 
Father, who was busy through the day 
at the lumber mill, would bring home 
the heavier pieces that evening. At sup- 
per, Jane said, “If I could only have 
that glass bread platter from Captain 
Foster’s stock! The one with the sheaf 
of wheat in the center, and ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread’ on the rim.” 

Then Tom spoke up. “I wish I had 
a pet bear like the one on the boat.” 

And Drusilla said, ‘Father, be sure 
to see the gazing-globe. It’s the prettiest 
thing I ever saw in my whole life. May- 
be we could have one some day.” 


Drusilla was breathless with wonder. 
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Father laughed and pinched Dru- 
silla’s cheek. ‘Such children!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Every one of you wanting 
the moon!” 

Next morning, Drusilla learned 
Captain Foster had told Father he 
thought he should have a little more for 
the china, after all. So Father had 
promised to send Tom aboard with a 
pail of honey. 

“It’s rather late in the day for the 
captain to ask more for the china than 
we bargained,” said Mother, a little put 
out. But she placed two fine, juicy 
combs of honey in a pail, and tied a 
clean white cloth over the top. Tom 
and Drusilla were only too glad to have 
another chance to visit the glassboat. 

Unfortunately for the captain, he 
was up in the village. For this morning 
some rough boys from the hills had 
come to see the bear. In spite of Grand- 
dad’s orders, they pushed and jostled, 
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making rude jokes and noises. Tom, 
nothing daunted, squeezed in among 
them with his pail, though he should 
have delivered it at once. Drusilla lin- 
gered by the gazing-globe. No wonder 
she had dreamed of it last night. It 
seemed more beautiful than ever. 





air, she held the globe as if it were a 
precious big baby whose life she had 
saved. She looked ridiculous. But Mrs. 
Foster, who had seen the whole thing, 
didn’t think it was funny. And after 
the. captain had suddenly bounced 


aboard and ousted the hill-billies; after 





She held the globe as if it were a precious baby. 


The next moment, amid the scuffling 
hill-billies, Tom found himself jammed 
against the joists of the cage. His pail, 
with the cloth wrenched off, was 
wedged there. And suddenly Master 
Bear's big clumsy paw made a lunge for 
the honey. For, as you know, honey to 
bears is like chocolate creams to chil- 
dren. 

The crowd fell back in alarm, not 
unlike a number of tenpins knocked 
down by a ball. A little fellow on the 


outskirts collided with Drusilla. But as 


she fell, she had the wit to reach out 


both arms, and clasp the tumbling gaz- 


ing-globe. Flat on her back, heels in the 
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the honey had been rescued; after the 
Fosters had assured themselves that no 
one was hurt, and only a small pair of 
vases broken, then Mrs. Foster said, 

“This little girl saved the gazing- 
globe from being broken to smither- 
eens.” 

“God be praised,’ said the captain. 
“I’d have been heartsick. And out of 
pocket, as well. Child,” he continued, 
“you deserve a reward. What would 
you like?” 

Drusilla’s heart leaped. “The gazing- 
globe,” she said. 

Captain Foster chuckled, a little em- 
barrassed. “It couldn’t be the gazing- 
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globe, lass, because I’m carrying it by 
order of a gentleman down in Natchez. 
All his plantation needs to make it per- 
fect, he says, is a globe like this. Choose 
something a little less grand and expen- 
sive, sister.” 

Drusilla swallowed the lump in her 
throat. Her glance roved over the glass 
and china. “Might I have the bread 
platter, then?” she asked. ““The one 
with the sheaf and the prayer? It’s for 
sister Jane.” 

Going home with the platter, Tom 
grumbled, ‘“You could just as well have 
asked for the bear. Then I'd have a fine 
pet, worth lots more than this old 
plate.” 

‘‘Just look where the bear’s claws tore 
your shirt when he lunged for the 
honey,” reminded Drusilla. “Who'd 
want so scary a pet? Not Father and 
Mother. Nor you, either, really. The 
gazing-globe, now—” Drusilla sighed. 

But when she saw Jane’s surprise and 
delight over the handsome bread plat- 
ter, Drusilla felt almost as happy as if 
it were the globe, and her own. To 
Tom, also, it finally became a matter 
of as much pride to show the mark of 
a bear on his shirt as to own a bear. 
Often, in the year that followed, they 
would talk of Captain Foster’s visit. 
And always, the gazing-globe shone in 
Drusilla’s dreams. 

The next summer the glassboat re- 
turned. Right away Captain Foster 
called at the home of the Lees. “A fine 
morning,” he cried, beaming. 

“Is the bear with you?” asked Tom. 


“I sold him for a song down in New 
Orleans. I’ve got a music-box aboard 
this time. Matches fine French china 
much better than a smelly old bear. But 
I've a present here for the little girl. 
Drusilla—isn’t that her name?” 

Beaming still more broadly, the cap- 
tain shifted a package from under his 
arm, and unwrapped it. He held it up, 
daintily. “There!” he exclaimed. “May- 
be that’s worthy of a girl who chose a 
reward not for herself, but for her sis- 
ter.’ 

“Drusilla!” cried Mother. 

As in a dream, speechless, Drusilla 
came forward and took the gift in her 
hands. It was a miniature gazing-globe, 
no larger than a small lamp. And you 
held it like a lamp, too, your fingers 
around its slender silver stem. Still 
without a word, Drusilla walked over 
and placed it on the wide window-sill. 

The blue sky, the summer clouds, the 
far shining river, all the lovely out-of- 
doors floated in its silver surface. On 
the other side, there gleamed the im- 
ages of home—the white wainscoating, 
the tall doors, the family clock, Fa- 
ther’s chair, Mother, Tom, and herself. 
A thing “made to stand in places of 
beauty and happiness.’”” She remem- 
bered Mother saying that a year ago. 

“This is the right place for a gazing- 
globe to be, Captain Foster,” she said, 
her voice thrilling and solemn. “Thank 
you more than tongue can tell. Oh,” 
she cried, clasping her hands in joy, “I 
like this better than the big globe. This 
one is really a fairy globe!” 
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MANUEL 
GOES TO SEA 


Written and Illustrated 
by HARVEY K. FULLER 


Tue Story So Far:When Manuel’s only re- 
maining relative, Uncle Jon, is believed lost 
at sea on the dragger-boat Magellan, Manuel 
stows away on the Serafina in hopes of find- 
ing him. The Serafina’s crew soon discover 
the stowaway, but the Cap’n befriends him 
and takes him on as an apprentice. At length 
they start out for a fishing trip to the North- 
ern Banks, where the 
Magellan, and Uncle 
Jon, were last seen. 













zinged as it sank down into the swirling 
gray-green water. When it had gone to 
the bottom, the boat drove ahead while 
they prepared to handle a catch of fish. 
Soon they were ready to haul up. When 
the net came to the surface, its weight 
made the boat list heavily to one side. 
They must have caught a lot of fish! Up 
swung the net, and down poured a sil- 
very stream of struggling fish, flopping 
and sliding all over the deck. 

“A good drag!” the Cap’n exclaimed. 
‘““Man’el, you sort ‘em while we cut.” 

They all worked at a dizzy pace, for 
they had hit a run of fish and must take 
in all they could while it lasted. There 
was no time for rest. Manuel's back was 
soon aching from the unceasing labor— 
bending and lifting as he tossed out the 
“trash fish,’’ piled the market fish into 
baskets, and lowered them into the hold. 








Part THREE 


As the Serafina chugged northward 
the men took turns at steering through- 
out the day and night. The Cap’n let 
Manuel steer, too, and showed him how 
to follow a course by the binnacle com- 
pass. On the third day the Cap’n’s 
soundings showed that they had reached 
the Northern Banks. 

Quickly the men let down the net 
and dropped it over the side. The cables 
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Hour after hour the men bent over the 
fish pen, slitting and slicing the fish with 
flashing strokes of their sharp knives. 

Then, suddenly, it was getting dark 
and the men were washing out the net 
and scrubbing the litter of bloody fish 
heads and scales from the deck. Baskets, 
shovels, and pitchforks were stowed 
away and the men trooped down into 
the foc’sle to drop wearily onto their 
bunks and shake off their boots. 

“Well, we’ve made a good start,’ 
Tony remarked, as he hung a pair of 
socks over the stove to dry. 

“Supper ready—come an’ get it!” 
Pop called out. The salt cod and po- 
tatoes tasted plenty good to the hungry 
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Huge waves dashed over the Serafina. 





men. Manuel passed his plate for a sec- 
ond helping. “Gosh, you’re a good cook 
all right, Pop!” 

Later the Cap’n came down from the 
pilot house for his supper. “‘It’s fixin’ to 
blow some,” he muttered. “I wanted to 
anchor here for the night, but it’s get- 
tin’ too choppy for that, I’m afraid.” 

Just then the fire in the stove hissed 
as spray dashed down the stovepipe. 
Sebastian, his lean face frowning dark- 
ly, went up to take the wheel. 


Hours LATER Manuel was jerked out of 
sleep by a violent thud. They must have 
collided with something! Sebastian and 
Pop were jumping out of their bunks. 
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The foc’sle floor heaved and dipped 
with sickening suddenness. 

Tony came down the hatchway, yell- 
ing, “On deck, men! An accident!”’ 

Manuel scrambled down and groped 
for his boots. The Cap’n was coming 
down the hatchway, with Tony and Se- 
bastian half-supporting him. His face 
was deathly pale and his right arm hung 
loosely from his side. 

“We ran into somethin’!” he gasped. 
“I think it sprung a leak! The boom 
snapped at the same time and fell down 
on me—cracked my ribs an’ busted my 
arm I think. G-got to lay down—” 

They got the Cap’n into a bunk, 
where he lay still, grimacing with pain. 
“Pop, you tend to him,” Tony said, 
“while we go back on deck and count 
the damage.” 

Manuel went with Tony on deck and 
they opened the hatch cover and 
scrambled down into the hold. Manuel 
held a lantern while Tony examined the 
bilge compartments. Water was pouring 
in at an alarming rate! 

“I don’t know how we’re goin’ to stop 
this!” ony muttered grimly. “Looks 
like we'll have to start the pump.” 

Making their way as best they could 
across the wildly lurching deck, they 
took turns manning the cumbersome 
lever of the pump. Huge foam-topped 
waves dashed over the Serafina’s bows 
and poured over the deck. Wetted by 
icy spray and lashed mercilessly by the 
raging wind, Manuel and Tony worked 
away with frantic haste. Sebastian 
steered, keeping them headed into the 
wind. 

The remainder of that long, terrible 
night was like a bad dream. In spite of 
all their efforts, water kept slowly rising 
in the hold. It flooded the engine-room 
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and the engine went completely dead, 
leaving them drifting helplessly in the 
angry sea. At last day broke and the sky 
lightened to a dirty gray. Ragged clouds 
scudded overhead and the sea rose and 
fell choppily. The storm was gradually 
subsiding. 

Cap'n Silva was up on deck again. But 
his injured arm made him powerless to 
help the men and Manuel, as they strug- 
gled by turns with the creaking pump. 

“Phew! It looks bad!’’ Tony panted. 
‘““We can’t stay afloat much longer, the 
way she’s takin’ water now.” 

‘“‘Hey—look-a there!’’ Sebastian cried 
excitedly, his long arm pointing across 
the water. “Look-a there—a ship!”’ 

Far across the heaving whitecaps 
another vessel had appeared—a speck of 
a fishing boat on the rim of the ocean. 
They all stared at it anxiously. “If 
they'd only come closer!” the Cap'n ex- 
claimed. ‘“We’ve got to signal for help.” 

“No such luck!”” Tony looked glum. 
‘“She’s headin’ westward.” 

Tony was right, they saw. Then, un- 
expectedly, she came about and started 
heading back on her course, going to- 
ward the east. 

“They must be draggin’ for fish,” the 
Cap'n said. “Quick! We'll fly somethin’ 
for a flag at half-mast—maybe they'll see 
that we're in distress.” 

In a moment a strip of canvas was 
found in the foc’sle. ‘Tony climbed half- 
way up the ratlines and then made it 
fast. The crude signal flapped steadily 
in the breeze. They all waited tensely, 
hoping the other boat would respond to 
the signal. But the vessel merely seemed 
to continue beating up and down with- 
out coming any nearer. 

“Guess they haven’t noticed us,” 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Please help with our snowman, the twins say tolather 
‘Willie wont help us —he says were a bother!” 











“Oh, snowmen are childish- now just you watch me; 
“IF youre both very good, I will teach you to ski.” 








He is off !~ and the children are cheering and crying, 
“How splendid! Why, skiing's exactly like lying” 
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father lands in a snowdrift,and sinks out of sight - 
‘Ohdear,’say the twins § he'll freeze solid tovtight? 











They dig out 


poor Father, all snowy and chilly 
And cries in amazement,“How quick you have 








and 


been Thats the very best snowman I ever have seen! * 


prop him up straight —then comes brother Wille, 



































By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Who wants to be a veiled Tuareg But mostly I want to ride all day 
And ride along with me? Across the shifting sand 
I'm tired of playing Indians Until toward sunset far away 
And I don’t want to sail the sea. I see the palm trees stand. 
But I want to ride on an Arab steed And | know they mark the oasis 
Over miles and miles of sand Where I| and my kinsmen dwell, 
With a veil across my dark lean face And | hear dogs bark and people call 
And a rifle in one hand. And maybe a camel's bell. 


| want to be dressed ina flowing robe, ‘ I choose to be a veiled Tuareg 


| want to sit tall and proud, And if you have any sense, 
So that everyone in the village stares You'll be one, too, and we'll ride all day 


As I pass through the crowd. And sleep in the wanderers’ tents. 


























MANUEL Goes To SEA 
(Continued from page 22.) 
Tony said. ‘““They’re too busy fishin’.” 

Manuel had an idea. “Why don’t a 
couple of us take the dory and row to- 
ward them?” he ventured. “We could 
get real close to them and then they'd 
see us for sure!” 

“Right you are, Man’el!” the Cap’n 
said. “Sebastian, you an’ Man’el could 
do it.” 

Sebastian shook his head slowly. ‘“‘No 
good,” he said. “We got to stay here, 
keep pumping.” 

‘Me an’ Pop can keep the pump goin’ 
for a while,” Tony said. ‘It’s our only 
chance! Go ahead!” 

After much grumbling, Sebastian 
agreed, and they all lowered the dory 
from its rack and launched it over the 


stern. 
They tugged at the oars, stroking in 
unison, as the seaworthy craft slid easily 















“She long way off.” 


from the crest of one wave to that of the 
next. Ahead of them the distant speck 
on the horizon grew steadily larger. Se- 
bastian kept squinting over his shoulder 
at the vessel. “She long way off,” he 
grunted. “I hope they will not go away 
before we get closer.” 
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They rowed on. Gradually, while the 
Serafina dwindled in their wake, the 
other vessel grew closer and closer. 
Manuel hoped they would be able to 
keep the Serafina in sight. How long, he 
wondered to himself, could Tony and 
Pop keep her afloat? The palms of his 
hands were raw and sore from rowing, 
but he pulled on his oar doggedly, tim- 
ing his strokes with Sebastian’s. 

Looking ahead at the strange vessel 
he could see that it was a two-masted 
dragger. Somehow the boat looked 
strangely familiar! Manuel stared, his 
heart thumping wildly. 

“It can’t be!” he gasped with astonish- 
ment. “It’s—no!—yes! Why, it’s the 
Magellan!” 

“They are moving westward again,” 
Sebastian was muttering. ‘““Maybe she 
will not turn back this time.” 

“But she must—she’s just got to see 
us!”” Manuel insisted. “She’s the Magel- 
lan!—oh, gosh, I hope Uncle Jon’s still 
aboard her!” 

The vessel was only about a half mile 
away from them now. Manuel knew be- 
yond any doubt that she really was the 
Magellan. The tilt of her stubby masts, 
the upsweeping curve of her rakish 
bows, and the bright yellow dory perch- 
ed above the pilot house—all were as 
familiar as his home on Portygee Hill. 


' Then, as he stared, his wild excitement 
sobered down. The Magellan was still 


heading westward. 

‘They will never sight us!” Sebastian 
wailed. “Aiee, the fools! It is no use!”’ 

Manuel yanked his oar. ““C’mon, Se- 
bastian, we’ve got to row! If we get 
nearer we can signal them!”’ 

“We can’t do it!’’ Sebastian whined. 
“We will lose the Serafina, Man’el! We 
must row back before we get lost!” 
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The Magellan was still moving away. 
They must have finished fishing and be 
heading back to port. 

Bitter disappointment gripped Man- 
uel. “But, Sebastian—we’ve just got to 
catch them! I must find if Uncle Jon is 
still alive! And they can save us!” He 
grabbed at Sebastian’s oar. 

“You crazy!” Sebastian thrust out an 
arm and roughly pushed Manuel back, 
knocking him into the bow thwarts. 
“Now!” he yelled. “I will row back to 
the Serafina before it is too late!”’ 





“You crazy!” he shouted. 


Anger and desperation made Manuel 
almost frantic. Hardly knowing what he 
was doing, he leaped up and seized an 
oar. He raised it up and swung it down 
on Sebastian’s head. Sebastian made a 
strange little sound, halfway between a 
gasp and a grunt, and toppled down on- 
to the dory’s bottom boards. 

“Gosh!” Manuel gasped. “I hope I 
haven’t hurt him!” Sebastian lay crum- 
pled up with his head resting on his 
chest, his eyes closed. But he was breath- 
ing regularly. “I guess he’ll come to in a 
minute all right,” Manuel thought. 

Quickly Manuel sprang into the seat 
and bent his back to the oars. Never had 
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he rowed so hard! The dory lunged 
ahead, smacking her bow into the waves 
with resounding thuds. But the Magel- 
lan was farther to the westward now and 
the distance between them widening. In 
a last desperate effort Manuel stood up, 
his legs braced precariously in the sway- 
ing dory, and frantically waved an oar 
above his head. 

Hooray! Someone aboard the Magel- 
lan was waving in response to his signal! 
The vessel turned, headed toward the 
dory. At last he heard the men standing 
at her rail hail him with a shout: ““Ahoy 
there! We’re coming for you!” 

Suddenly a strange dizziness clouded 
Manuel's vision, and he felt himself 
whirling down into nothingness. 


TTHE NEXT THING Manuel knew, he 
found himself lying on a bunk in the 
foc’sle of the Magellan. A voice was say- 
ing, “Here, Man’el, drink this!” 

Looking up, Manuel saw a smiling, 
darkly tanned face bending over him. 

“Uncle Jon!” Manuel breathed. 
“Gosh, am I glad to see you! I was 
afraid you had been drowned in that 
terrible storm.” 

His uncle’s keen dark eyes twinkled. 
There was a hint of moisture in them. 
‘Here, this will warm you up!” he 
laughed, holding a cup of hot cocoa to 
Manuel's lips. ‘‘Sure,we did have a bad 
time—but we got through all right! And 
so are you, gracas a Deus!” 

Suddenly Manuel jerked upright. 
“The Serafina! We've got to save Cap'n 
Silva and the others! Where—?” 

“Don’ worry, ever’t’ing is all right!” 
Uncle Jon assured him. “Your frien’ Se- 
bastian, he told us about your boat, the 
Serafina. We are on our way to pick 
them up!” 
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Anxiously, Manuel hurried up onto 
the deck with his uncle. With a sigh of 
relief he saw that they were already near- 
ing the Serafina. She lay so low in the 
water now that her decks were almost 
awash, and Tony and Pop and the 
Cap’n were all standing on her fore- 
deck, waving for help. 

The Magellan’s skipper, Jorge Me- 
deiros, steered ahead at full speed, and 
in a moment they were alongside the 
stricken Serafina. A dory was rowed over 
and the men were taken off. 

They were none too soon either! As 
they pulled back to the Magellan, water 
was washing over the Serafina’s bul- 
warks and she was listing heavily. Sud- 
denly the doomed fishing boat lifted her 
bow high into the air. For a moment 
she seemed to hang motionless, water 
pouring down her decks and _ sides. 
Then, with a shudder, she plunged 
downward to disappear in a boiling 
smother of foam. 

“She’s gone!’ Cap’n Silva muttered, 
in a dazed tone. “The Serafina—gone, 
an’ a thousand pounds o’ fish with her. 
But, thank God, we're safe!” 

The men were all taken down into 
the large foc’sle of the Magellan, where 
they were given hot food and coffee and 
made warm and comfortable. The 
Cap’n’s injured arm was given treat- 
ment and bandaged up. 

“I guess we wouldn’t be here, if it 
wasn’t for Sebastian and Man’el,” the 
Cap’n told Jorge Medeiros and the 
others of the Magellan. ‘“They rowed 
the dory till you sighted ’em, and saved 
our lives.” 

Sebastian, who was drinking a mug- 
ful of coffee, suddenly choked. Hé 
glanced up sheepishly, then spoke: “‘It 


was not me that did it. It was Man’el 
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—he kept on rowing when I wanted to 
go back!” 

Sebastian’s eye met Manuel’s and he 
grinned. So he was saying nothing more 
about what had really happened in the 
dory! Just as well, Manuel told himself, 
grinning at Sebastian. Manuel turned 
back to Uncle Jon. 

“How was it that you got through 
that first big storm safely?”” Manuel ask- 
ed. “When the Magellan didn’t come 
back to Gloucester, everyone gave you 
up for lost.” 

His uncle smiled. “You will never 
believe what happen’!”’ he said. “When 
the wind she blow and blow till 
she is a real nor’east gale, Skipper 
Jorge try to head in for Halifax, to wait 
for good weather. But we can not turn 
back toward the land—the wind she 
blow too strong. We lose headway!” 

“It sure was a rough gale!” Jorge 
Medeiros shook his head _ gravely. 
‘Never saw such weather in all my days 
o’ fishin’!”” And the other three men of 
the Magellan nodded grimly. 

“So what do we do then?” Uncle Jon 
went on. “Well, we do the only t’ing 
we can—go east’ard with the wind. 
When third day come, still it blows 
hard. By this time we have gone a long 
way out to sea. Then we run short of 
fuel, an’ the engine goes dead. We lose 
our bearing and start to drift. We rig up 
a sail, but it does not help. Impossivel! 
All the time we run into more storms, 
an’ the win’ she keep driving us east! 

“We did not know at all where we 
are then,” Uncle Jon continued. “But 
at last a steamer come by and we hail 
them. They send a boat over with 
some food and supply and they give us 
some oil for the engine. When they tell 
us where we are, I am so surprise I al- 
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“Uncle Jon! Gosh, am I glad to see you!” 


most faint! We are two hundred mile 
west of Fayal, in the Azores!”’ 

“The Azores Islands!’ Cap’n Silva ex- 
claimed. ‘““Well, I'll be— You were pret- 
ty near across the Atlantic!”’ 

“Yes—so!’’ Uncle Jon laughed. “The 
wind she has blow us so far east! So then 
we fuel the engine and start for Fayal. 
On the way we do some dragging with 
the net and catch plenty fish! In Fayal 
we trade the fish for supplies and a big 
cargo of can’ sardines. Then we start 
back for Gloucester. The weather is 
good and we get back in three weeks! 
When we get to Gloucester we sell the 
can’ sardines for ver’ good price—they 
are ver’ scarce now! 

“But then I fin’ Man’el has disap- 
pear. I know he must have gone to look 
for me, but I don’ know whether he is 
alive or dead—until today. Now we are 
together again!” 
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Cap’n Silva sighed. “I’m glad you 
found your boy—but I'll sure miss him 
on the Serafina!” Then he laughed rue- 
fully. “But the Serafina’s gone, any- 
how.” 

“T tell you what!” Uncle Jon exclaim- 
claimed, his face lighting up. “I was go- 
ing to buy a boat of my own with my 
share of the sardine money. How would 
you like a job as skipper? I need some- 
one, as I have no captain’s papers. And 
Man’el and your men can work with 
us too!”’ 

‘“Well—say!”’ Cap'n Silva said. “If you 
really mean it—why sure! Sounds like a 
good idea, eh, Man’el?”’ 

Manuel grinned happily as Uncle Jon 
leaned back in his chair and glanced 
around at the men grouped in the 
Magellan’s foc’sle. 

‘‘May we have good fishing!”’ he said. 

THE ENp 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE PEAKS 
(Continued from page 7.) 


By noon of the third day the storm 
had subsided. Sounder set off down the 
mountain, whither he knew the ranch 
hands had gone. Slippy fell in behind 
him. The snow by now had piled belly- 
high on the horse and in two hours the 
pair progressed scarcely a mile, with the 
going harder every yard. Twice Slippy 
almost pitched into oblivion over the 
sheer cliffs; at last he turned back up 
the trail. Sounder followed him, for 
each was bound to the other now by ties 
as deep as life. 

When hunger drove them forth from 
the lean-to again, it was up the moun- 
tain instead of down, for on the heights 
the snow was far less deep. In places the 
ridges were swept almost bare by the 
force of the wind. Up along the sparse 
spruce valleys they plodded, Slippy 
finding here and there some uncovered 
forage, and chewing many evergreen 
twigs for good measure. Sounder ran 
rabbits through the thickets. 

Later that afternoon Slippy came up- 
on a small herd of deer banded together 
in a winter “yard.” Moved by an urge 
for companionship, he moved forward 
eagerly to join them, but the two lead- 
ing bucks of the herd shook menacing 
heads. 

Slippy was too forlorn and miserable 
to care what the deer thought of him. 
Even ill feeling was preferable to the 
empty loneliness of the peaks. He wait- 
ed meekly, some fifty paces away, to see 
what would happen. 

' The snow roundabout was too deep 
for the deer to flee their yard, so the 
bucks contented themselves with stamp- 
ings and repeated challenges. But Slip- 
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py had a disarming way of his own. He 
ruckled softly in his chest, and after an 
hour or so his quiet presence broke 
down resistance. The deer resumed 


their sketchy feeding, nibbling at the 
hanging branches of the trees and paw- 
ing down to the sparse feeding beneath 
the snow. 
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The bucks shook menacing heads. 


Later, when Sounder came in from a 
successful hunt, the deer were thrown 
into fresh panic. In fall or summer the 
deer would have fled like shadows and 
Sounder would have given chase in 
wild abandon. Now he came up meek 
and silent as Slippy himself and drop- 
ped panting beside his friend. Before 
long even his presence was accepted by 
the deer, for a magic truce had descend- 
ed upon all. 

By the time darkness came, horse and 
dog were learning the shelter and 
warmth that lies in snow when one is 
wise enough to burrow into it. 
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Each of the next four days they visit- 
ed the ranch house, returning to the 
heights in the afternoon. Then on the 
fourth day they returned to find their 
wild friends had moved. The feeding 
had given out in the vicinity of the 
yard, and the deer had left to seek a 
better sanctuary. 

Slippy followed along their trail, 
laboring slowly through the deep snow. 
He came upon the herd again a half 
mile away, tramping out a new yard 
which was to become a tragic prison for 
all of them. A thaw the next day was 
followed by another snowstorm. The 
high walls of the deer yard froze to the 
hardness of concrete, forming a prison 
from which there was no escape until 
another thaw. 

Only Slippy’s restlessness and his per- 
sistent urge to find his human friends 
saved him from sharing the fate of the 
deer. He was keeping vigil again at the 
ranch house when the freeze came. 
When he labored back to the deer yard 
he was unable to join his friends as 
usual. An iron crust had formed over 
the snow, and the pony stood nearly 
seven feet above the yard, looking de- 
jectedly down on his imprisoned 
friends. 

After four days, the feeding in the 
yard was consumed and the deer grew 
leaner and leaner, until the does and 
younglings were so weak they could 
hardly stand. Still no thaw came to lib- 
erate them. 

The slow drama ended in tragedy 
one night when a mountain lion dis- 
covered the starving herd. 

What followed was swifter and more 
merciful than starvation. Death came 
to them all, in their prison of ice. 


Slippy, growing woodswise and 
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The mountain goat challenged them. 


wary, was warned of the menace that 
threatened on the lean dawn wind. A 
faint rank smell had come creeping in- 
to his consciousness, the musty reek of 
mountain lion. He knew it though he 
had never scented it before, and even 
to his peaceful intelligence that taint 
meant death. It sent him scrambling 
wildly out of the woods and onto a 
cleared slope just above. 

Two days later Slippy and Sounder 
returned to find what was left of their 
friends, the deer. At the sight of the 
frozen and half-devoured carcasses, they 
did not wait for any chance encounter 
with the cougar. Keeping close to- 
gether, they left that part of the moun- 
tain far behind and climbed toward the 
frozen peaks of the Divide. Now, be- 
cause of the cougar, they avoided the 
dense timber for the rest of that day 
and therefore went hungry. And to add 
to their misery, another snowstorm 
started toward nightfall. 

It was morning of the third day, with 
Sounder hunting far below, when Slip- 
py rounded an outcrop of rock high 
above timber line and had the surprise 
of his life. A dozen or more fleecy hum- 
mocks of snow suddenly came to life 
about a hundred feet ahead of him. 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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By DAN NOONAN. 
Illustrated by the Author _ 


PINO and PAINT 


If you had seen Pino riding along 
behind his father on the big paint horse 
that day, you would have thought he 
was just like any other Indian boy in 
that part of the Southwest, and you 
would have been right—almost. 

Pino was much like all the other boys. 
Like them, he lived in a house of sun- 
dried brick, called adobe; like them, he 
spent much of his time helping his fath- 
er and mother. Pino’s parents made pot- 
tery painted with bright designs he was 
learning to copy. When he was not busy 
working with the fine red clay, he 
played and ate and slept and grew, just 
like all the other boys. 

Pino was like them in every way but 
one. He could not talk. 

“Do not be concerned,” Pino’s father 
said often to his mother. “Some day our 
son will talk. And meanwhile, see how 
fast he learns.” 

It was true; there was not a boy 
around the settlement whose eyes were 
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brighter, whose ears were keener, whose 
feet could run more swiftly or whose 
hands were more deft and sure. 

There were many things Pino liked 
to do, but best of all he liked to go to 
the Indian agency with his father when 
he went to sell the pottery and buy sup- 
plies. 

Pino liked everything about those 
days. He liked the trip over the twist- 
ing trail to the settlement. He liked the 
wide empty stretches of desert on all 
sides. Better still, he liked scrambling 
up behind his father and jogging along 
with the good solid feeling of a horse 
between his legs. 

How Pino wished that he might some 
day have a horse of his own! When 
they reached the agency, there were oth- 
er things to think of and wish for. 

All the men lounging in the scant 
shade in front of the building called, 
“Hello there, Ata,” to Pino’s father and 
“Hello, Pino!” to Pino himself. 
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Pino’s father called back, “Hello 
there!’ and Pino smiled and waved his 
hand. All the men knew that this was 
Pino’s way of saying Hello. 

Then they unloaded the pottery and 
carried it inside and, while Ata bar- 
gained, Pino rambled around the dim, 
fragrant room, soberly eyeing the bolts 
of calico, the piles of moccasins, the 
shelves of bright-labeled tins, the knives 
and tools and sacks and cartons and 
boxes of goods. But in all the store noth- 
ing brought a gleam to Pino’s eyes to- 
day. There was nothing he wanted but 
a horse. | 

Just as he was considering going out 
to sit on the step with the men, his 
father put a firm hand on his shoulder. 

“This has been a good day,’ his 
father said, and Pino could see that he 
looked happy. “We have sold all but 
that cracked pitcher.” 

Pino smiled his approval and took 
the cracked pitcher from his father’s 
hands as they walked out together. 

Now there was time to visit with the 
men. They used few words but there 
was friendliness in their voices. A good 
trading day, they agreed. Good weather. 
Everything felt fine. 

As they waited quietly between 
speeches, up came Tall Hat, the horse 
trader. 

“How went everything with you, Tall 
Hat?” Pino’s father asked his friend, 
while Pino stood by listening. 

“Pretty good, thanks,” Tall Hat re- 
plied, taking off his hat to pull out a 
cigar from inside the crown, “except for 
that pinto pony.” He paused to light 
the cigar. ‘““That horse is loco. He lets 
no one ride him. I guess he is good for 
nothing. Every time I am left with him 
on my hands.” He sighed as he looked 
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toward the pony, standing alone in the 
corral. ‘‘I’d trade him for that cracked 
water pitcher; I am that tired of him.” 

As he finished, all the men chuckled 
at Tall Hat’s joke. But Pino did not 
know that it was a joke, and he wanted 
that pony very much, so he silently held 
up the cracked water pitcher to Tall 
Hat. 

Again everyone laughed, except Tall 
Hat. Without a word he took the pitch- 
er and stood looking down at Pino. 
Then he turned to the boy’s father and 
said, ‘““Fhe pony is traded to Pino.” 

Pino was not half a step behind as 
Tall Hat strode over to the corral. He 
was hanging over the topmost rail as 
Tall Hat swung a loop and lassoed the 
pinto pony. Then Tall Hat put a hal- 
ter on the pinto and led him over to the 
boy. Putting the lead rope into Pino's 





“That pony loco,” said Tall Hat. 
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hand he said, “Now he is yours, my 
friend.” 

Pino beamed his thanks, and when he 
and his father rode out of the settle- 
ment on their way home, the lead rope 
was still in Pino’s hand, and the pony 
was following behind. 





Pino was very happy. He kept looking 
back at his pony and thinking what a 
handsome animal he was and how splen- 
didly he held his head. “I shall call him 
Paint to myself,” Pino thought happily, 
“for he is a paint pony, and such a fine 
one, too. I wonder why Tall Hat 
thought he was loco.” 

As they drew near Pino’s home, he 
found out. The pony suddenly decided, 
with a toss of his head, to stop—and he 
did! Pino’s father’s horse, of course, 
kept right on going. Pino, with the lead 
rope looped snugly around his waist, 
sailed through the air and landed ker- 
flop! right in the dusty road. 

Pino picked himself up and sat there 
in the dust looking sadly back at the 
horse. 

“Now why did you do that, Paint?” 
he wondered silently. 
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At that the pony pricked up his ears 
and stared at Pino. “Why,” the pony 
thought in surprise, “you can talk!” 

Then they both stared at each other, 
for without either of them uttering a 
sound, they both could understand every 
word the other thought! 


Pino and Paint edged forward 


‘Imagine a horse being able to talk,” 
thought Pino. 

“Well,” thought the pony, “imagine 
a boy talking like a horse!” 

At that moment Pino’s father, who 
by now had reached home and dis- 
mounted, came out to the road and 
called back, ‘“‘Come on, Pino!”’ 

“Get on my back,” said the pony, 
“for if anyone is to ride me it shall be 
you.” 

So to the amazement of his father and 
mother, Pino rode into the yard sitting 
easily on the back of the “loco’”’ pony. 

“You see,” said his father to his moth- 
er, “although the boy cannot speak, he 
is a natural horseman.” 

“Your father is right,”’ said the pony, 
when Pino repeated his father’s words 
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to Paint, “for what horseman can talk 
to his horse as you can?” 

From that day on Pino and Paint 
were great friends, and always to- 
gether. 

Of course Pino still had work to do. 
But every afternoon when he had fin- 


j , 
we | 


with dust clouds flying. 


ished helping his mother with pottery, 
he could hear Paint calling to him. 

“Come on, Pino, let’s go! I’m tired of 
standing in the corral all day. Let’s go 
for a ride,” Paint would say, though 
Pino’s mother never heard a word. 

Then Pino would take a running 
jump onto his friend’s back and away 
they would go. Sometimes they explored 
the Painted Mountain country with its 
vast stretches of bright-colored rocks and 
its great bowl of bright blue sky over- 
head. 

They visited with prairie dogs on 
guard at the doorways to their under- 
ground cities; they drank together from 
small, clear, hidden springs. They told 
each other their thoughts as they jogged 
homeward in the gold and purple twi- 
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light. And always they were not just 
horse and rider, but good friends who 
spoke the same silent language. 

On market days they rode into the 
settlement, where all the men were 
amazed at the way Pino had tamed down 
Tall Hat’s loco pony. 





And of course when Rodeo Day came 
and his father and mother rumbled off 
in the wagon, Pino, mounted proudly 
on Paint, went trotting along behind 
them. 

Pino and Paint saw everything there 
was to see that wonderful day, and when 
the big event, the pony race, came along, 
they were right up beside the track, 
watching. 

“What is this?’ Paint asked as the 
horses formed up at the starting line. 

“It’s a race,” Pino told him, “the big 
pony race.” 

‘Why aren’t we in it then?” asked 
Paint. ““Why aren’t we racing? Hey, 
move over there!” Paint whinnied to 
the other ponies. ““Make room for us.” 

To the amazement of everyone, espe- 
cially the riders, all the horses moved 
over and made room for Pino and Paint. 
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When Pino and Paint had joined 
them, the gun barked and off they all 
went! 





Paint no longer understood. 


Down the track they pelted, with dust 
clouds flying. Pino and Paint were far 
in the rear, but Paint was getting the 
feel of the track. 

What a thunder of hoofs as the dust 
clouds swirled! And through it all Pino 
and Paint edged forward past more and 
more of the flying feet. 

Coming around the last turn, Paint 
put on a desperate burst of speed. With 
Pino, breathless from excitement, 
crouching close to his neck, Paint thun- 
dered past the lead horses and up the 
home stretch. 

One last frenzied effort, and Paint 
had crossed the finish line—Pino and his 
pony had won the race! 

“Paint! We’ve won!” Pino cried out 
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loud as Paint slowed down to a walk, his 
sides heaving. “We've won!’ Pino 
screamed, beside himself with joy. But 
Paint said nothing. 

“Paint!” cried Pino again. “Can't you 
hear me?” 

Now his father came running along- 
side, open-mouthed with surprise, for 
he had heard Pino’s shouts. 

‘“My son!” he cried. “You can speak!” 

Pino, too, was surprised. “Yes,” he 
said, after he had tried again, “I can 
speak.” 

But Paint said not a word. He could 
no longer understand what Pino was 
saying, now that he talked like other 
boys. Or perhaps the troubie was that 
Pino could not understand Paint any 
more. 

At first, when he realized this, Pino 
felt very sad. But he could see how fine 
it would be to be able to talk to the 
other boys and to the men at the agency 
house. 

“And we shall always be friends,” 
Pino whispered to Paint in boy talk as 
he led the pony back to the judge’s 
stand. 

And they are friends to this day, for 
there is one thing they both still under- 
stand—that they like each other. 
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A FEEDING RACK ~ 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


Feeding birds in winter will bring us 
some interesting visitors, but there are 
right and wrong ways of doing it. If we 
toss grain on the ground, snow may 
cover it before the birds can get it all. 
If we tie suet to a tree, opossums, flying 
squirrels, and mice may carry it off the 
very first night. If any is left, red squir- 
rels and blue jays will finish the job in 
the morning. The jays want to store the 
suet in secret places for future use but, 
though this is a good trait of a bright 
bird, other birds must have a share. 

So let’s make our suet or other fat into 
patties with bread crumbs and raisins, 
corn meal, buckwheat, or other warm- 
ing grain. Shelled peanuts and sun- 
flower seeds will make the mixture even 
better. Let’s put the patties into a feed- 
ing rack where any bird, no matter how 
short his bill, can eat all he needs, but 
can't break off big 
chunks to take away. 1 

Nuthatches, woodpeck- 
ers, 





chickadees, mice, 
and squirrels, will cling 








to the rack, and eat in almost any posi- 
tion. But jays like a perch for purchase 
while jabbing at the rack. Jays and red 
squirrels are the bullies for whom the 
other customers must wait. But a blue 
jay facing a red squirrel on a snowclad 
evergreen is a beautiful sight to see 
against gray winter sky. When these 
two are through at last, there will still 


be food for the rest 
. if a proper feeding 
“4 rack is used. And if we 


put up several, nobody 
will have to wait long. 








HOBBY BOXES 





MATERIALS REQUIRED: Stamps or match fold- 
ers, paste, cardboard boxes, buttons, fine 
elastic or string. 

1. Make handsome hobby boxes to hold your 
stamps or match folders. Soak stamps off let- 
ters in a little clear water. Dry for a day be- 
tween blotters. 

2. Paste stamps or fronts of match folders to 
a box, oatmeal carton, or waste basket. Let 
dry, and cover with a 


shellac. 








3. For a friend who 
collects them, string 
your fancy buttons 
with fine elastic or 


string into a button 





by La Vada 








“Here’s a good problem for you,” Tom 
Puzzlewit said to his sister. “If it takes Mary 
one second to cut a one-inch piece from a ten- 
inch strip of paper, how long will it take her 
to cut it into ten one-inch pieces?” 

“Why, that’s simple,” Nancy answered. “It 
would take ten seconds, of course.” 

“Wrong,” cried Peter. “You only—” 

“Wait a minute,” Tom interrupted. “Give 
her a strip of paper and let her do it.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Nancy. “I see my 
mistake. It would only take nine cuts to make 
ten pieces.” 

“That's it,” agreed her brothers. 

“Well, I bet I can stick you with a paper 
cutting puzzle,” Nancy went on. “Can you 
cut a five-pointed star from a square of paper 
with one stroke of the scissors?” 

“I don’t think I could,” said Peter. 








Tom was willing to try, but after several 
unsuccessful attempts, he let Nancy show him 
how. First she folded the square in half like 
the diagram below. Next she folded corner B 
over to touch point C. Then she folded the 
triangle ACD down over fold CD, and finally 
she folded again to bring points C and E to- 
gether. Then she cut from F to G. When she 
opened out the piece she had cut off, it was a 
perfect star. 

Immediately the two boys wanted to try it, 
and while they were practicing, their mother 
came in. “I’m taking a day off tomorrow,” 
she announced. 

“What do you mean?” asked Tom. 

“I mean I’m tired of housekeeping,” Mrs. 
Puzzlewit replied. “I’ve arranged all the work 
for you as a combination puzzle and treasure 
hunt. When you get to the end, you will find 
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a reward. It’s Saturday so you may be able to 
get some assistance from Daddy.” 

“My hair needs cutting,” said Mr. Puzzle- 
wit hastily. 

“That won’t take the whole day,” answered 
his wife. 

“All right, I’ll cook the dinner,” said Mr. 
Puzzlewit. “Now you children get to bed so 
you'll be well rested.” 

Next morning the treasure hunt began at 
breakfast. Mrs. Puzzlewit handed Peter a card 
and departed for the day. 

“What is it?” asked Tom and Nancy. 

Peter read the card to them. 


“We're found on every diamond 
And every baseball team. 

Remove us to the kitchen, 
Wash us and make us gleam.” 


“Plates,” said Nancy. 

“Pitchers,” said Tom. “Well, let’s get go- 
ing.” 

On one of the towels they found another 
note. It read: 


“When every dish is put away, 
Just look around the room. 

The thing you'll have a use for next 
Is probably the — — — — — _ 


“Gosh,” grumbled Tom, “she’s going to 
make us do everything.” 

Nancy went to the broom closet and found 
the next note. 


“While one is sweeping up the floor, 
I think the other two 

Could use the dusters busily 
And guess another clue.” 


The clue was on the other side. 


“I’m found in a house 
And way under the sea. 
Both rivers and brooks 
Like to run over me.” < 


Nancy sighed. “I get it,” she said. “I sup- 
pose the riddles have to be simple, so we 
won’t waste time thinking.” 
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As they had expected, the next note was on 
one of the beds. It said: 


“I stand by every country stream, 
I’m in the cities, too. 
At times I’m nothing but a pig 
That lives with one of you.” 


And underneath, in large letters: 
“To guess this riddle, use your heads, 
But while you're thinking, make the beds.” 


The children couldn’t help laughing. 

“I wonder what she'll make us do next,” said 
Peter. “That must be Nancy’s piggy bank.” 

He was right. Beside the bank lay some 
money and a marketing list, but none of them 
had ever seen a list like that before. It was in 
pictures, and they had to guess what they 
were supposed to buy. 

They set out for the supermarket in great 
glee, and finally got something for each pic- 
ture. Then they made their way to Mr. 
Burns, who was a friend of theirs. 

As he tapped the prices on his adding ma- 
chine he said, “I understand there’s a treasure 
hunt going on today.” 

Nancy giggled. “Who told you?” 

Mr. Burns looked at her solemnly. “I am 
guarding the treasure,” he said, and he laid 
a box of chocolates on top of the order. 












































(Answers on page 46.) 
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US AND THE DUCHESS 
by Edward Fenton (Doubleday. $2) is likely 
to become a perennial favorite. It isn’t often 
that a reviewer dares to make such a rash 
prophecy, but this book really begins on the 
first page, and the story keeps right on going. 

The “duchess” looked more like a tramp 
when Muggsy first noticed the dirty and be- 
draggled setter under the bridge. It was a 
wonder they dared to pick her up and bring 
her home after Papa’s repeated warning: 
“Remember now, don’t pick up any wooden 
nickels or stray dogs.” But the Duchess was 
not without charm, and so Anthony acquired 
the playmate and companion of his dreams. 

The story is not limited to “boy meets 
dog,” for Ellen’s career as a ballet dancer and 
Muggsy’s trip to China all add to the enter- 
taining episodes which follow in rapid suc- 
cession. 


TREASURE WAS THEIR QUEST 
by William H. Bunce (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.25) is about a neighborhood gang of boys 
in a small upstate New York village. But 
Riverford doesn’t sound much different from 
a lot of other American small towns where 
boys get together to have some fun as soon 
as school is over and their chores are done. 

Willie Bigley was the leading spirit of his 
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particular gang, but they all got excited one 
spring about a divining rod guaranteed to 
lead them to buried treasure. The magic rod 
led thern to treasure of sorts, after some up- 
setting experiences, including a ghost at the 
Hoopengarner place. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF GREEN HILLS 
by John Keir Cross (Coward-McCann. $2.50) 
is an unusual type of mystery story. If you 
have read the author’s earlier book, THE 
ANGRY PLANET, you may be a little prepared 
for the bizarre events of this one, although 
the setting and events are quite different. 





From ‘‘The Other Side of Green Hills’’ 


This time, the story concerns a Christmas 
vacation which five children spend in the 
country in a house haunted by warring 
ghosts. The ghosts are strong and powerful, 
strong enough to kidnap one of the five 
children on the very night before Christmas. 

Can you believe, do you want to believe, 
the strange and frightening happenings at 
Green Hills? If you don’t believe in ghosts, 
you'd better skip this one. But if you like to 
read and shiver, you have a real treat ahead 
of you. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINA 
by Hope Newell (Harper $2.50) is for girls 
who enjoy a good cry and a happy ending. 
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Sad, very sad, was the life of the orphan, 
Christina, when she lived with Mr. and Mrs. 
Skattles. It must be admitted that they gave 
her plenty to eat—chicken and dumplings, 
doughnuts by the dozen, cherry pie and 
devil’s food cake—but in every other way 
they were mean as mean could be. No won- 
der Christina grabbed at the first chance to 
get away from their nagging. 

As the fat girl in Mr. Biddle’s circus, 
Christina is plunged into a very exciting new 
life, where people love and admire her. What 
a joy for the desolate orphan, and what a 
quandary when the happy girl loses first her 
enormous appetite and then her job! 


VICTORIOUS ISLAND 
by Henrietta van der Haas (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50) takes us back to the dreadful 
days of Nazi occupation in Holland, and the 
gallant deeds of the Dutch resistance. Even 
young children had to learn how to outwit 
the Nazis, in order to save their families and 
a little food for the future. 

In spite of airplanes and bombs, the open- 
ing of the dikes, and dangerous trips by 
night, Jan and Janus survived and made 
Granny proud that her two young grand- 
sons had true Dutch courage. 


LI LUN, LAD OF COURAGE 
by Carolyn Treffinger (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $2.50) is about a Chinese fisherman’s 
boy of ten who refused to go to sea. Instead, 
Li Lun faced disgrace and a terrible punish- 
ment: he must climb to the mountain-top 
and stay there until he had grown seven times 
as many grains of rice as he planted. 

Not even Li Lun’s stern and angry father 
could imagine the terrors of life on the 
mountain, as the boy battled with thirst and 
hunger and rats. When the boy’s moment of 
triumph comes, it will be yours also. Who 
will call him a coward now? 


WRITTEN IN SAND 
by John Ewers (Dutton. $2.50) is a collec- 
tion of stories right out of the heart of Aus- 
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tralia. You can’t help feeling that Kipling 
must have been inspired by some of these 
ageless tales when he created his own Just So 
StoriEs. For here are some familiar charac- 
ters, the dingo and the kangaroo, behaving 
just as foolishly as you would expect. It can 





From ‘“‘Written in Sand’’ 


be read aloud with great success to mixed 
groups of children between six and ten. 


THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF MO 
by L. Frank Baum (Bobbs Merrill. $2.00) is 
also well endowed with humor and the kind 
of language which story-tellers can appreci- 
ate. These adventures are not as well known 
as THE Wizarp oF Oz but oh, so satisfying. 


CURIOUS GEORGE TAKES A JOB 
by H. A. Rey (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) is a 
book that fathers will take pleasure in read- 
ing to four and five-year-olds. In fact, prob- 
ably all the family will want to know what 
mischief that curious little monkey is getting 
into now. Everything about this book is just 
right: each episode perfectly timed and lead- 
ing up to the perfect climax. 


SMOKY POKY and CHANTICLEER 
are two more colorful picture story books 
which will be read over and over to the pre- 
school child. There is an easy rhythm to 
SMOKY Poky which heightens the charm of 
a simple and satisfying story. In CHANTICLEER 
the artist, Duvoisin, creates vivid portraits 
of a proud rooster and many barnyard 
scenes. SMoKky Poxy by Bill and Bernard 
Martin (Tell-Well Press. $1). CHANTICLEER 
by Roger Duvoisin (Grosset and Dunlap. 
$.50). 
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OUR YOUNG 


THE WINTER 
By Judith Millman, age 11 


When boys and girls look out and see 
Jack Frost painting their window, 
They jump out of bed 

And take out their shining new sled; 
For the snow is falling 

On this cold winter morning. 


They go up the hill 

And speed down so fast 

That you can’t even see them when they pass. 

They shout with glee, 

When they think they are going to bump into 
trees. 


And when this cold season is done, 
They really don’t care much, 
For you see they have had their winter fun. 


FIGARO AND HER KITTENS 
By Mollie Lewts, age 51% 


My cat, Figaro, snuk through the kitchen 
when Mommie wasn’t looking and carried her 
four baby kittens up to the attic. They were 
in a box in the kitchen. When Mommie and 
Mollie came down in the morning we peeked 
in the kitten box but they were not there, 
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but Figaro was downstairs. In the night time 
Figaro was howling at Mommie. Mommie was 
so disgusted with her, she just threw her in 
the back kitchen and shut the door. And 
there Figaro was and the kittens were up in 
the attic all night long without Figaro. 

When Grammie came back from the milk, 
Mumbo, our big, black dog, had followed her 
in the door and looked in the kitten box, and 
that was why Figaro took the kittens to the 
attic. 


THE WIND 
By Martha Guthrie, age 10 


Wind, Wind, 

Why do you howl? 
Why do you prowl? 
What makes you growl? 


Wind, Wind, 

Why are you hustling? 
Where are you bustling? 
With whom are you tussling 
Way up high 

In the sky? 


Wind, Wind, 

Come again soon 

When you’re ready to croon 
A gay, happy tune. 
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Lost BEAUTY . JANUARY 


By Charmayne Bryan, age 11 By Larry Spyres, age 11 


Something I never will forget is the first January is a month of the year, 
time I ever saw a burned woods. We had The first on the roll and that’s all clear. 


passed it many times and the trees were so If I were as eager to do all my work 
tall and green. Once we had a picnic in its And left nothing and never did shirk, 
shade. We hunted for wild flowers and watch- I'd be like January and be first up. 

ed for different kinds of birds that built 

their homes in those trees. There were so THE BEAR 


many squirrels busily playing in the trees. 


By Rebecca Garrison, age 11 
Then one day we drove past and all that was 


left of that pretty, green woods was blackened The bear was — all he could— 

tree trunks. The squirrels and the birds all Way up north 0 a big old wood. 

had to look for new homes, and everything The bear was big and round and fat, 

was still and quiet. It looked just like a cem- And on the cold damp ground he sat. 
etery, which it really was, because the trees He dug himself a big deep hole 

will never live again. All of this lost beauty And he snuggled up tight so he wouldn’t 


would have been prevented if one careless catch cold. 
picnicker had thought to smother his fire be- 


The snow piled over him good and deep, 
fore he left. 


But that big old bear was sound asleep! 





LanpscaPE by Yen Tsung Yu, age 8 
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SAFETY RHYME 


By Teddy Rich, age 11 
and Lewis Rosewater, age 1014 


New Year is coming we’re happy to say. 
Make a resolution for every day. 


Let’s have safety first all this year, 
And we'll be guarded from all our fear. 


Don’t hitch your sled to any car, 
‘Cause if you do you'll travel too far. 
(hospital) 


If you skate where the ice is thin, 
You'll be sure to fall right in. 








SKIING 


By Anne Lord, age 8 


Our LittLe Birp 
By Diana Ruth Glover, age 8 


My mother, father, two sisters, my 
brother, and I went to visit our grandmother 
in the country. We found a baby cedar wax- 
wing on the ground under a tree. We saw no 
sign of its parents so we took care of it. 

First we fed it bread and milk, later we fed 
it bran flakes soaked in milk. All the insects 
we could find were ants and flies. We had to 
force its mouth open, later it pecked the fdod 
out of the spoon. It seemed to like everything 
we gave it. We had to keep feeding it because 
it made no effort to feed itself. 
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When we found it, it couldn’t fly very well, 
but we gave it flying lessons by throwing it 
up in the air until it could fly quite well. 
When we came outdoors it would fly on our 
heads. We carried it around on our fingers 
and showed it to the neighbors. Once we de- 
cided to leave it outdoors for the night and 
it flew on the screen door as if it wanted to 
come in. 

When we went to visit our other grand- 
mother, we kept it a few days there and then 
it disappeared. We think a cat got it because 
it wouldn’t fly away from us because it loved 
us. 


Op MAN RIVER 
By Carol Johnson, age 11. 


The Mississippi River flows through the land, 

It branches out like a monstrous hand. 

Its rushing brown waters look great to a child, 

To a grownup person, they look awesome and 
wild. 

When Springtime comes and its banks over- 
flow, 

Levees are built to keep the waters low. 

Methinks it would be a wonderful sight 

To watch Old Man River in all his might, 

Giving a tumbling leap and roar, 

Piling driftwood and branches along shore. 

"Twould be fun to watch the children way 
down South 

Wading and playing by Old Man River’s 
mouth. 

And when the muddy waters go swirling out 
to sea, 

A more adventurous river there could never 
be. 

And so we leave the river whose adventures 
have been 

Greater by far than any river I have seen. 


ANSWERS TO PuUZZLEWITS 


Potatoes, peas, tea, milk, beef, spinach, 
crackers, salt, thyme. 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE PEAKS 
(Continued from page 31.) 


Slippy was staring at his first band of 
mountain goats. One of them, the big- 
gest, with pale fierce eyes, had a long, 
frosted white beard and black horns 
curling back above his head. He 
snoofed explosively in challenge while 
the others melted away behind him. 

The goats, fifteen of them, fled up 
over the rims as Slippy moved forward, 
but they could not go far because of the 
drifted snow. Slippy pressed on, disre- 
garding the loud snoofing challenges of 
the old leader, who sought to engage 
Slippy in combat. But it takes two to 
make any sort of battle. Finding noth- 
ing to vent his wrath upon, the old 
Billy subsided at last into an occasional 
angry snorting and stamping. 

When Sounder approached in search 
of his friend, the whole goat band dis- 
appeared like magic beyond a seeming- 
ly umscalable peak, and _ Slippy 
thought he had lost them for good. But 
next morning he found them again. 

When the band moved, Slippy fol- 
lowed silently in their wake, edging 
closer by degrees. When they uncov- 
ered the short cured grass of the heights 
and ate, he also ate and found it good. 
The goats began to look upon him as a 
friendly, harmless creature. By the third 
day Slippy was suffered to feed and bed 
at will on the edge of the band during 
the daytime hours when Sounder was 
hunting afar. But the dog they would 
not accept. 

At night old Sounder always found 
Slippy, and the two slept together in 
some cranny out of the wind. But by 
day Slippy continued to follow the 
goats. He found their feeding lean fare, 
but it kept life in his body. 
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Slippy looked miserably after them. 


In the second week the goat leader 
led the band along a series of narrow, 
precipitous ledges to the distant peaks. 
Slippy’s small, trim hoofs were becom- 
ing almost as sure as those of the goats 
themselves. Acrobatic feats, however, 
were a bit beyond him. The narrow 
ledge the band had been following 
pinched sharply off into space. But ten 
feet below it a two-foot nubbin of rock 
protruded from the face of the cliff. 
The old goat leaped for it, balanced a 
moment, then dropped to another still 
farther on, and thence to another nar- 
row ledge beyond. One by one the rest 
of the goats followed suit. 

Slippy stood at the end of the ledge 
looking miserably after them. He could 
not follow, or even turn around. Misery 
seized upon him and he lifted his voice 
in a protesting neigh. The goats, how- 
ever, paid no heed. Already they were 
out of sight. 

There was but one thing to do. Cau- 
tiously, feeling for each foothold, Slip- 
py began backing along the ledge down 
which he had come. There were four 
hundred yards of that before he reached 
a spot where he could turn. Up over 
the rims he went by a roundabout way, 
but the goats were nowhere in sight. 


This is Part One of a two-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 
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What on earth’s going on in the picture above? 

Why, it’s Peggy performing a trick you will love. 

Nota thing up her sleeve as she kneels down to pour Now here’s Peggy agsin—what s magic surpeise! 

Some Glo-Coat to shine up Mom’s dull kitchen floor. . ch; ' a ' 

; . The shiny waxed floor really dazzles her eyes! 
After spreading the Glo-Coat her work is all done ae . ' get : 
Cc AGP "me Rant Rane sitar we oie h fun! Peggy’s Mom is so pleased she gives Peg a big squeeze 
aus 1€ shines Dy itselik while she's waiting—such tun: — Because now she can keep her floor sparkling with ease. 

Best of all, when our Peggy sees Daddy tonight 
He’ll bring her some candy for being so “bright”! 


Now Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat is brighter than 
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to-make. Enjoy these yourself, read 
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